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office, the higher training of officers and units
had necessarily been neglected in favour of the
more urgent task of reorganisation and redistribu-
tion. Haig now set himself to remedy the
deficiency. Pursuing the same plan that he had in
mind when he had been Inspector-General of
Cavalry, he commenced a series of Staff tours for
the training of commanders and senior Staff
Officers, culminating in annual manoeuvres on as
extensive a scale as the limited funds available
would admit.

Each of the Staff tours was devoted to some
definite phase of modern European warfare, and
it is remarkable to observe how in each successive
tour Haig foresaw many of the problems with
which he himself was to be confronted in the
course of the Great War : the extrication of an
army from threatened envelopment in the earlier
stages of a war ; the change from retreat into an
advance and attack ; the long wearing-out battle
between well-trained and well-led forces, before
the strength of the army could be so lessened as to
admit of decisive attack.

In these Staff tours in India, he was using almost
the same words which, eight years later, he was to
repeat to the Cabinet of the Empire. There
could be no short cut to victory. Whatever the
strategy, final victory could only come when,
after the first clash of battle, the wearing-out
fight, of whatsoever character it might be3 had
exhausted and reduced the enemy's power of
resistance and his will to fight.